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N. E. FARMER. 





For ab N. E. Farmer. 
KINDNESS TO ANIMALS—SHELTER FOR 
SWINE IN WINTER. 


“ Blessed are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


There are few things more revolting to the feel- 
ings of a good man, than unkind treatment to ani- 
mals. Such an absence of mercy as some men [?] 
evince towards the guileless creatures over which, 
by the unmerited goodness of God, they have do- 
minion, betokens, in my estimation, a lack of al] 
the qualities which comprise the character of a 
good man—it indicates, indeed, @ depraved heart. 
This may be thought strong language, but my ob- 
servation justifies it. 

Regard for the wants and feelings of the speech- 
less brute, is a jewel trait in the human charac- 
ter—and to me it is indicative of a virtuous dispo- 


sition and a feeling heart. It is an incumbent | 


duty, prompted by the spirit of goodness, by the 
dependent relation in which we stand to the brute, 
and enjoined by !lim who gave man his authority 
over the beasts. 

Entertaining these sentiments, Mr Editor, it was 
with no ordinary degree of pleasure that I read in 
your last the communication of “ A Farmer,” in 
which he broaches the subject of providing a more 
comfortable shelter for swine in winter. It is high 
time that public attention was excited upon this 
matter. The practice which prevails to so great 
an extent among farmers, of taking care for the 
comfort of their other animals and leaving their 
swine to comfort themselves as best they can, is an 


| because they are hogs. They are peculiarly en- 
‘titled to the farmer’s care, as they constitute, or 
may be made to constitute, one of the chief sources 
| of his pecuniary income: this consideration alone 
should ensure them kind treatment—at least com- 
mon kindness, which they cannot now, in too many 
‘instances, be said to receive. Their claims to this 
|are just and indisputable :—they are not, like too 
many of the bipeds who feed upon them, consumers 
merely—they are in an eminen: degree producers : 
if permitted, they cheerfully remunerate their 
/owner for all the care bestowed upon them while 
living, and having accomplished the chief object 
of their life—to die—by their death they increase 
his profits. Why then, in the name of justice | 
ask, are they so generally slighted? Upon what 
| principle of right, reason, or humanity, is the prac- 
| tice founded, of leaving them in a great measure un- 
| protected from the “peltings of the pitiless storm ” 
and the pinchings of cold, while other animals, tess 
‘useful even, are provided with comfortable and 
adequate shelter? The partiality cannot be justi- 
fied: it is an evil—a crying evil, that calls for im- 
mediate remedy. And if our farmers who are cul- 
pable in this respect * still manifest any apathy or 
reluctance to move in the desired reform, I would 
suggest, Mr Editor, as a means of effecting the 
consummation so devoutly to be wished, that an as- 
sociation of humane persons be formed in each 
‘town, entitled “ the Society for ameliorating the con- 
| dition of Swine in winter.’ The age is prolific in 
| projects for benevolent purposes, and I can con- 
ceive of but few better calculated to subserve the 
cause of humanity than the one I have suggested, 
—a its novelty may excite a smile. At any 
rate, let soinething be done, by some means—by 


| 





error of no small magnitude, and as detrimental to | the yoice of the potent press or by private influ- 
the true interests of the farmer as it is repugnant | ence—through the agency of association or by in- 
to the dictates of humanity. I am heartily glad | gividual example—to open the eyes and soften the 
your correspondent has brought the subject to pub- | hearts of those, whose unjust, ungenerous, and un- 
lic attention ; for, in the light I view it, it is one of | merited treatment of their swine, indicates blind- 
equal moment with “the comparative value of | ness to their own interests and hardness of heart. 


Berkshires,” or any other topic which at present em- 
ploys the pens of your correspondents. 

The neglect (cruelty, in reality,) manifested by 
some farmers towards their swine, is reprehensible 
in the extreme, I have seen hog-pens, in the mid- 
dle of winter, with crevices in the most exposed 
points half an inch in width, through which the 
cold wind and the storm had free access to the 
poor animals within when they sought their nest, 
and the entrance to that wretched apartment entire- 
ly open and destitute of the means of being closed, 
Such pens frequently meet the eye of the traveller, 
and the spectacle always excites in my mind a sus- 
Picion, that the owner is no better citizen than he 
should be—most likely, is a man destitute of kind 
feelings, or one who has benumbed his sensibilities 
by the poison liquid of thedram-shop. As Dov, jr. 
says, “I hinve an antipathy to such men.” 


Though I cannot join with your correspondent 
in pronouncing the sufferers in question either 
“beautiful” or “ noble,” as general characteristics 
of the genus swine, yet I certainly would not have 
them excluded from the pale of humanity simply 


Your correspondent has contributed his mite to- 
wards this end, and is entitled to much praise for 
his active benevolence in coming forward as an 
advocate in behaif of those who, though in some re- 
spects resembling their master, are destitute of his 
faculty of pleading their own case. 

J. H. D. 





PREMIUM LIST 


Of the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
ture—184]. 


The Trustees of the Massachusetts Society for 
the Promotion of Agriculture, announce to the pub- 
lic their intention to offer in premiums not only the 
sum granted by the government, but the whole 
amount of the income of their own funds; and as 
they again omit for the ensuing year their Cattle 
Show at Brighton, they propose in addition to their 





*I may safely presume that few sech ere to be found 
among your subscribers, Mr Editor ; for those who are 
in the habit of reading a paper devoted to their occupa- 
tion, are generally better economists and better men. 





/usual premiums on agricultural experiments, the 
following premiums: 


For Stock. 


From any county of the Commonwealth, to be 
exhibited at the annnal Shows of the Essex County 
Agricultural Society, the Plymouth County Agri- 
cultural Society, and the Hampshire, Franklin and 
Hampden Agricultural Society, respectively, in the 
autumn of 1841. Among other objects, 

For the best full blooded bull, of an imported 
breed, not less than one year old, on satistacto y 
assurance being given that he shall be , ept for 
use, in some county of the State, at least nine 
months from the day of exhibition. 

For the second best ditto. 

For the best milch cow, fall blood, of an import- 
ed breed, not Jess than three, nor more than ten 
years old, with satisfactory evidence as to the quan- 
tity and quality of her milk and the manner in 
which she has been fed. 

For the second best ditto. 

For the best full blooded heifer, of imported 
breed, that has been milked not less than three 
months, with satisfactory evidence of the quantity 
and quality of her milk. 

For the second best ditto. 

For the best yearling full blooded heifer, of im- 
ported breed. 

For the best pair of working oxen, taking into 
view their size, power and training. 

For the second best ditto. 

For the best pair of three year old steers, taking 
into view their size, power, &c. 

The amounts of the premiums for the foregoing, 
will be particularly specified in the premium lists 
of said Societies ; and no premium will be award- 
ed to any animal which has heretofore had a pre- 
mium of the State Society. 

Competitors will be required to comply with the 
rales and regulations of said Societies respectively, 
and also to give notice in writing of their intention 
to offer animals for the foregoing premiums, to Ben- 
jamin Guild, Esq., Boston, Recording Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul- 
lure, on or before Monday preceding the days of 
exhibition respectively. 


For the Best Cultivated Farms. 


For the best cultivated farm, on which no pre- 
mium has before been given, of not less than 70 
acres, exclusive of wood Jand, regard being had to 
the quantity of produce, the manner and expense 
of cultivation, and the general appearance of the 


farm, $200 
For the next best, 150 
For the next best, 100 
For the next best, 75 
For the next best, 50 
For the next best, 25 


To obviate the objections which some claimants 
for premiums may have to making a written state- 
| ment of the condition, products and mauagement 
of their respective farms, as heretofore required, the 
Trustees propose to relieve them of this trouble by 
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an inspection, either personally or by an agent, of | rearing and feeding them, especially in winter and | 
;at the time of lau.bing ? 


the faring which may be offered for premium. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER, 


The person or persons making the inspection, | sheep lamb; and what proportion of their young 
will require of the re-pective owners or occupants | die, and from what causes ? 


of farms, answers to the following inquiries: 


How many swine did you keep, what quantity 


Of how much land does your farm consist, ex-| of pork did you make, and of what breed were your 


clusive of wood land ? 

What is the nature of your soil ; does it consist 
of sand, gravel, clay, loam or peat ? 

If of a part or all of the above kinds, what do 


swine ? 


What do you feed them upon through the sum- 
mer months, and on what do you fatten them ? 
How many cartloads of manure do you take from 


you consider the best method of improving them ? | your hog-styes in a year, and of what materials is 


How many acres do you till, and how many 
cartloads of manure, (meaning by curtloads 30 bush- | 
els at least,) do you generally put on an acre ? 

Is your manure applied in ita long, or green 
state, or in compost ? 

Do you spread and plough in your manure, put 
upou fields to be planted with corn or potatoes, or | 
put it into the hills ? 


| 
| 


What is your method of ploughing and rene 


ting green sward ? 

How many acres of upland do you mow, and | 
what is the average quantity of hay upon an acre? | 

How many acres of grass land do you irrigate ; | 
at what season and how long do you allow the wa- | 
ter to flow your land, and what is the effect ? 

Do you manure the land irrigated, or any other | 
land you mow, how much to an acre, and what | 
kind of manure do you put on? 

How many acres of low land, not suitable for | 
the plough, do you mow, and what is the quality 
and quantity of the hay cut the present year ? 

W hat is your method of reclaiming low, bog or 
peat lands, and what has been your success ? 

How many acres of corn have you planted the 
present season ; what was your mode of preparing 
the ground and the seed, the kind and quantity of 
manure used to an acre, the manner of applying it, 
and the quantity of corn raised to an acre ? 

How many acres did you plant with potatoes the 
present year; what was your method of planting, 
your manner of cultivating, and what the average 
quantity raised on an acre, and what kinds did you 
plant. 

What number of acres of other vegetables did 
you plant, what kinds, and how many bushels of 
produce had you to the acre, and to what use shall 
you apply them 7 

How many acres of grain did you sow the pre- 
sent year; what kind of grain and at what times; 
how was the ground prepared; what quantity of 
seed did you sow on an acre? If you have raised 
wheat, of what kind; the nature of the soil, and 
was it sown with or without using lime ? 

How many acres have you laid down to grass the 
present season; at whattime in the year did you 
sow it; how much seed to the acre; and was it 
sowed alone or with a grain crop ? 

What are your means and what your manner of 
collecting and making manure ? 

How many oxen, cows, young cattle, horses and 
sheep do you keep through the year? What is 
the size of your barn or barns, and have you a cel 
Jar under them? Is your manure covered ? 

Are your cows of native, foreign, or mixed breed ? 

What is your management of calves intended to 
be raised ? 

How much butter did you make this year, and 
how many cheese, and what proportion of it new 
milk ? 

How many sheep do you keep, and of what breed ? 
How many pounds of wool do you get from your 





sheep? What is your manner of housing, penning, 


| it made ? 


What number of hands is employed on your 
farm, and what do you pay for labor ? 

What is the number of your apple trees? Are 
they of natural or grafted fruit? What use do 
you make of the fruit ? 

What number of fruit trees have you exclusive 
of apple trees ? 

Have your trees been attacked by canker worms 
or borers, and what is your method of destroying 
them ? 

In the cultivation of your farm, do you allow the 
use of ardent spirits ? 

The trustees are desirous that these questions 
should be answered with as much particularity as 
possible. The applicant will not, however, be re- 
quired to answer them under oath, but according 
to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

The Trustees hope and believe that by the meth- 
od proposed, many important facts may be elicited, 
and the farming community enabled to derive much 
useful information from the skill and experience of 
practical farmers. 

N. B. Claims to be addressed to Benjamin 
Guild, Esq., in Boston, before the first day of Oc- 
tober next. 


(Form of the Application.) 
To Bens. Guitp, Esq., Boston. 

Sir,—The subscriber, living in the town of 
hereby makes known his intention of applying for 
a premium for the best farm, and offers the same 
for inspection. 


Rotation of Crops. 


For the best rotation of crops on the same land, 
not less than two acres, for three or four years in 
succession, commencing when it is in grass, $75 

Premium to be claimed in December, 1841 or 
1842. 

It is expected the applicant will state the quali- 
ty and condition of the land, when he first ploughs 
or breaks it up ; the manner of preparing it each 
year, specifying the times of ploughing, the quan- 
tity and kind of manure used, the seed, whether 
potatoes, Indian corn or other grain, planted or 
sown, and the kind and quantity of grass seed, the 
time when sown, and whether with grain or alone, 
and the quantity or produce each year, including 
the last. The applicant’s own statement, signed, 
but not sworn to, is all that will be required. 


Vegetable and Grain Crops. 


For the greatest quantity on an acre— 
Of potatoes, not less than 500 bushels, $30 


carrots, 30 
‘ ditto on half an acre, 15 
‘ mangel-wurtzel, 30 
« ditto on half an acre, 15 
* sugar beet, 30 
‘ ditto on half an acre, 15 
‘ ruta baga, 30 
‘ ditto on half an acre, 15 


At what time do your) 


* cabbages, free from earth when weighed, 20 
‘ ditto on half an acre, 10 
For the greatest quantity of vegetables (grain, 
peas, beans excepted) for home consumption and 
not for sale: raised for the keeping of stock, re- 
gard being had tothe size of the farm in proportion 
to the crop, andto the number of tie stock kept ; 
and also to the respective value of the vegetables 
as food, and the expense of raising thesame, $30 
For the greatest quantity on an acre— 
Of Indian corn, (not less than 80 bushels, 75 Ibs, 
in the ear to be considered a bushel,) $30 


‘ wheat, not less than 25 bushels, 20 
‘ barley, not less than 45 bushels, 20 
* rye, not less than 380 bushels, 20 
‘ dry peas, either broadcast or in drills, 25 
* dry beans, not less than 10 bushels, 25 
‘ mustard seed, 20 
Tt is to be understood that the quantity of jand 


specified above, is in each case to be in one piece. 
And the claimant of any of the above premiums, 
shall, with one other person, make a statement ac- 





cording to the best of their knowledge and_ belief, 
| to the following particulars, and shai! obtain a cer- 
| tificate of the measurement of the |ind by some 
| sworn surveyor. 

The particulars are— 

1. The condition of the land in the spring of 
1841. 

2. The product and general state of cultivation 
and quality of manure used upon it the preceding 
year. 

3. The quantity of manure the present season. 

4. The quantity of seed used. 

5. The time and manner of sowing, weeding, 
and harvesting the crop, and the amount of the pro- 
duct ascertained by actual measurement, after the 
whole produce for which a premium is claimed, is 
harvested, and the entire expense of cultivation. 

6. At least forty bushels of the vegetable, for 
which a premium is claimed, (except onions and 
common turnips,) are to be weighed, and 56 pounds 
free from dirt, will be considered as a bushel, 


Experiments, Discoveries and Inveniions. 

For an effectual and satisfactory mode of extir- 
pating the worm that attacks the Jucust tree, $100 

For a new, effectual, and satisfactory mode of ex- 
tirpating the borer which attacks the apple tree, $50 

For the experiment of turning in green crops as 
a manure, on a tract not less than one acre, and 
proving its utility, giving an account in writing, of 
the process and the result; and particularly de- 
svribing the condition of the ground before turning 
in the crop—the kind of crop—when sowed and 
when ploughed in, $50 

For any newly invented agricultural implement 
or machine, superior to any designed for the same 
use, a reward not exceeding 50 nor less than 10 
dollars, according to the importance of the inven- 
tion. 

To the person who shall prove to the satisfaction 
of the Trustees that his mode of rearing, feeding 
and fattening neat cattle is best, $20 


Manures. 


For the best dissertation on different manures, 
and on their practical application to the various 
soils in this Commonwealth, $100 


Apple Orchards. 


For the best apple orchard, in any county of the 
Commonwealth, planted out not less than two, nor 





more than ten years before April, 1841—regard be- 
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ing had to the number and condition of the trees, 
the kind of fruit, and the mode of treatment, which 
must be described, $50 
For the second best, 30 
Claims to be addressed to Benjamin Guild, Esq., 
in Boston, free of expense, on or before the first 
day of September next. 


Claims for the premiums on vegetable and grain 


crops, manures, experiments and inventions, to- 
gether with the evidences required, are to be in 
writing, and sent free of expense to Benj. Guild, 
Esq., in Boston, Assistant Recording Secretary, on 
or before the first day of December next, and they 
wil] be examined by the committee, previous to the 
Sth day of December. 

It is understood that, whenever merely from 
want of competition, any of the claimants may be 
considered entitled to the premium, under a literal 
construction, yet, if in the opinion of the judges, 
the object so offered is not deserving of any re- 
ward, the judges shall have a right to reject such 
claims, Persons to whom premiums shal! be 


awarded, may, at their option, have an article of 


plate with suitable inscriptions, in lieu of the money. 

In cases where pecuniary premiums are offered, 
the ‘I'rustees may, having regard to the circum- 
stances of the competitors, award either the Socie- 
ty’s gold or silver medals, in lieu of the pecuniary 
premium annexed to the several! articles. 

If any co.upetitor for any of the Society’s pre- 
miums shali be discovered to have used any disen- 
genuous measures, by which the objects of the So- 
ciety have been defeated, such person shall not 
only forfeit the premiums which may have been 
awarded to him, but be rendered incapable of be- 
ing ever after a competitor for any of the Society’s 
premiums. 

The Treasurer will pay all premiums awarded, 
on demand. 

All premiums not demandéd within six months 
after they shall have been awarded, shal] be deem- 
ed to have been generously given to aid the funds 
of the Society. 

By order of the Trustees, 
PETER C, BROOKS, 
ELIAS PHINNEY, 
JOHN C. WARREN, 
HENRY CODMAN, 


March, 1841. Committee. 


From the Farmer's Gazette. 


CANKER WORMS—CHICKENS. 


Mr Srorer—I wish through the medium of 


your Gazette, to call the attention of our citizens 
to a fact which occurred within my own personal 
knowledge; and if like causes produce like effects, 


(and I see no reason in this case why they will not,) 


a fact of importance to all who are sufferers from 
the ravages of the canker worm, The fact is this: 

In the spring of 1840,1 purchased three hens, 
which raised a brood of chickens each. 
fruit trees in my garden became literally covered 
with the canker worm, I thrashed them with a pole 
to the ground, where they were picked up by the 


chickens as greedily as they would pick up corn 
Several times a day I fed them in this 
manner, until | had entirely cleared my trees of 
Now, as to the result: in the month 
of November last, in some very warm days, when 
the moths were crowding up the elms in front of 
my residence by hundreds, I made repeated ex- 


or grain. 


the worms. 


When my 


‘aminations of my fruit trees in the garden, for the 
purpose of preventing the moths from ascending ; 
but to my surprise, [ found (nor could | discover) 
buta single moth on a tree in my garden, where 
there had been for several successive years before, 
as many millions of worms as there were locusts in 

Egypt. 

This method I believe, wil! be found altogether | 

'the most simple and economical, of ridding effec- | 

itually our gardens of this troublesome insect, for | 

| it will be found that the chickens while younz, are 

(of immense advantage in other respects than mere- 

| ly to clear off the canker worms. The millions of 

| insects of every description, which are revelling in | 
luxury on our cucumbers, our cabbages, and in| 
fact every vegetable inthe garden, ata heavy tax | 

| upon our labor and patience, are entirely eradicated 

| by these industrious birds. As soon as it is light 
in the morning, and before the cut worm has fin- 

ished his depredations upon our beans and cucuin- | 

| bers and retreated in safety to his bed in the) 
| ground, they have found and stopped his mischief. 
| Then again, in the winter you have the pleasure 
of picking their bones ina fricassee, or a pie, or 
any other methed you prefer. | 





| 
| 


But their value as a complete annihilator of the 


; 
canker worm, is beyond praise. 


Let a farmer but | 
set four or five coops in his orchard of a hundred | 
trees, and by a little attention for a few days in| 
cleaning the trees, his work is done for years —the | 
race is destroyed. It is, in my opinion, better than | 
all the lead pipe in the country, and no expense. | 
Yours, &c., G. F. H. R. 


New Haven, March 10, 1841. 


) 





THE DAHLIA. 


The Dahlia certainly deserves to rank amongst 
the finest flowers of the garden. Its size, texture, 
and almost endless variety makes it a favorite wher- 
ever it is introduced. <A few observations on its 
cultivation may not be altogether uninteresting to 
the lovers of flowers. It has been but a few years 
since it was cultivated in this neighborhood ; for 
several years at first tle roots generally were de 
stroyed during the succeeding winter, and we had 
to receive an annual supply from the east. Expe- 
rience taught us that we had killed them with kind- 
ness, like many fond mothers do their children. 
We put them up, and were so very careful of them 
that the warmth, I suspect, rotted them. Raising 
some plants from the seed, most of them produced 
single flowers, and were not thought worth any 
care to preserve them. They were taken up and 
laid in a heap in the garden, and covered up with 
earth, taking care to cover them deep enough to 
prevent the frosts of winter from reaching them: 
next spring they were found to be in perfect preser- 
vation. Since that I have left them in the garden 
during winter where they growed, and if a little 
earth or trash of any kind is piled over them, to 
prevent the frost from touching them, they are uni- 
formly found in fine health in the spring. No root 
|can be more hardy which is so easily destroyed by 
| frost; they can resist frost little better if any than 
the sweet potato, but they will lie in the ground 
for two years and remain sound if not touched by 
frost. I would advise those who prefer letting 
them remain where they grew, to raise them in 
the spring and again return them to the ground af- 
ter dividing the bunch of roots. In taking them 
up, the ground is made loose and better prepared 
to give a fine plant than if the root remains, and it 








j in families, 


is beneficial to divide the clamp of roots, indepen- 
dent of multiplying your stock. But one stock 
should be allowed to grow, even if tne whole root 
is left in the ground. No root will throw ont a 
shoot that has not a part of the old stock where it 
enters the clamp of roots; in dividing them that 
must be well attended to, for the largest root, bro- 
ken off below this juncture, may be cast aside—it 
is useless to plant it. 

Nothing grows better from the slips than the 
dahlia—the hardest, best limbs should be chosen 
and cut off immedictely below the joint when plant- 
ed ;—water them well and keep tie sun off of them 
fora week. I have had the:n to bloom finely the 
same season, and they furnish a supply of roots for 
the next spring. Since the difficulty of preserving 
the roots through winter is obviated, I have no 
doubt the dahlia will soon be cultivated in every 
flower-garden in the country; I know no flower 
which is a greater ornament. They bloom from 
the seed the first season, if planted very early.— 
Nashville Agriculturist. 





InreMPERANCE.—It is this that fills the dockets 
of our courts with cases of dishonesty and fraud ; 
that furnishes the loathsome dens of our jails with 
inhabitants, and supplies our gibbets with victims, 
It lays the axe to the root of all happiness; de- 
stroys all order, peace and quiet in communities, 
and is the death of all friendship, esteem, and love 
It is the poison of friendship, the bane 
of society, the ruin of governments, and the grave 


lof religion ;—it enfeebles health, destroys wealth, 


overthrows happiness, and blights the moral feel- 
ing! No human imagination has ever yet con- 
ceived one half the horrors of this giant vice ; in 
its ferocity it regards neither ate, sex, or condi- 
tion; the crowned head is not too high for the 
fiend to drag to the gulf of ruin, nor the beggar too 
low for it to plunge into the vortex of wo. This 
vice alone costs our country annually one hundred 
millions of dollars, and gives us in return, nothing 
but poverty, blasphemy, infidelity and crime; and 
while it opens up the flood-gates of misery upon us, 
it is, vampyre-like, sucking away our strength and 
exhausting our energies—weakening the means of 
our existence and paralyzing the arm of our might! 
‘‘In a single year,” says an eloquent writer, “ could 
all the effects of this vice be collected into one 
group it would present to the eye an army of three 
hundred thousand drunkards—not made up of the 
old, the feeble and decrepit, but of the middle-aged, 
the stout and the hearty, enlisted from all profes- 
sions, the shop, the counter, the bar, the bench, 
and the pu.pitr—seventyfive thousand criminals, 
and two hundred thousand paupers: and in the 
group would be seen thirty thousand of our coun- 
trymen anuually dragged to the grave! With 
such an army Bonaparte might have overrun all Eu- 
rope, and decked his brow with the garland of uni- 
versal triumph !”—Vash. 





Cause of Decay of Ruta Bagas.—A Roxbury, 
( Mass.) correspondent of the New Genesee Farmer, 
thinks the rot in ruta bayas is caused by too early 
sowing. Ife says: “I have, the last fourteen 
years, cultivated both the sugar beet and ruta baga, 
raising from 2000 to 3000 bushels for my cows, I 
have almost invariably found that when I sowed 





early, my roots were wore or less rotted. The last 
season I sowed from the 15th to the 20th of June, 
and I had scarcely a defective one.” 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 
BERKSHIRES YET AGAIN! 
Cambridge, Pine Grove, March 25. 
Mr Eprror—lI have just left my plough, taken 
my supper, and read the N. E. Farmer. My atten- 


tion was drawn to an article headed “The Berk- | 


shires,” in which the writer complains that his 


Berkshire pig gained only “110 1bs. in 275 days.” 
I have read and re-read the controversies about 
the Berkshires, and had determined to stand aloof 
from the contest—but as this is so hard a story to 
digest, and as “A Beginner,” admits that “facts 
are stubborn things,” and that “there are always 
two sides to a story,” I will merely give him the 
facts relating to some pigs from my stock. On the 
13th of November, 1840, I sold to a neighbor two 
Berkshire sow pigs—they were at that time five 
weeks old—one weighed 15 1-2 lbs., the other 
20 3-4. They were fed on house swill, and not 
like those of “Beginner,” “with squashes boiled 
with meal four times a day ;” they never had a 
particle of meal. In 90 days they were weighed, 
and their weight was, one 126 |bs.—the other 119 
lbs., being a gain of one pound and nearly one fifth 
per diem. JOS. A. WILLARD, 





For the New England Fariner. 


RHODE ISLAND AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Report of the Committee on Butter. 


The Committee on Butter beg leave on this oc- 
casion, respectfully to present both their general 
and particular views to the Society on the subject 
of their appointment. 

‘They are of opinion that the effect of altering 
the time first fixed by the standing committee for 
the inspection of butter, rendered it impossible for 
the owners of small dairies to be prepared on so 
short a notice, and thereby surrendering the whole 
field of competition to the owners of large dairies, 
who could avail themselves of this advantage by 
bringing their butter sweet and fresh from the 
churn, which circumstance might exert such an in- 
fluence over the minds of the examining committee 
as to make them overlook defects in the paramount 
points in its manufacture. Its further effect was, 
to arrest the progress of many who had purposed 
entering their butter for a premium. 

When it was again made known that the origi- 
nal plan was still to be carried out, the season had 
so far advanced, that very severe frosts had destroy- 
ed the sweetness of the grass, without which de- 
licious butter cannot be made. Of this the appli- 
cants (who were in consequence but few,) very 
jastly complained, as no skill of theirs could reme- 
dy such an evil. 

None of the butter that passed under our inspec- 
tion, either at the Jast annual meeting or since, 
was considered of that high order of excellence, 
which should entitle it to the first premium of $20. 
So long as we aim at perfection, let us make no 
compromise by rewarding comparative merit. 


The use of a thermometer is strongly recom- 
mended to those who attend to or direct the labor 
of a dairy. 


Having carefully examined the subject, we, with 
great respect to public opinion, give the following 
outline, in our estimation as indispensable in mak- 
ing good butter, viz: Good cows, sweet feed, good 
water and air, and cleanliness in every depart- 








| , . ° P ; i | i ; a 
iment. The temperature of the milk room, if possi- | others appeared to have been made from cream 


ble, should never rise above 66° or sink below 50°. 

\ft is therefore necessary that the milk be kept in 
a cellar from ten to twelve feet deep. A room 
|above ground is too warm in summer and too cold 
‘in autumn. Flat stones are better than clay, and 
clay better than brick for a cellar bottom. Brick 
absorbs impurities and cannot be easily cleansed, 
The cream should not be allowed to rise more than 
thirtysix hours; it should be sweet when taken off, 
and sweet when churned. (Butter will come quick- 
ly at all seasons of the year, if the cream be churn- 
ed at a temperature between 60° and 66°.) Ice, 
or Warm water put into it, will give the desired 
temperature. ‘The milk cellar should be frequent- 
ly whitewashed, and the air kept perfectly pure. 

External causes often have a prejudiciai effect 
on the flavor of butter; such as sink drains, hog 
pens, hen roosts, stables, barn yards, and the growth 
of cucumbers, tomatoes, and other plants which 
give out an odor in the immediate vicinity of the 
windows of the milk apartment. For this reason 
spring-houses, after the fashion of the farmers in 
the Middle States, are the most perfect repositories 
for milk, As it is well known that butter put into 
strong, tight kegs, will acquire an unpleasant taste 
from an impure atmosphere in which it may have 
been kept, how inuch more exposed is the extend. 
ed surface of cream while rising ; therefore noth- 
ing should be permitted to taint the air of the milk 
room. As the air smells, so will the butter taste; 
hence the taste of onions, turnips, cabbage, &c., 
and of cheese, when butter is made from cream 
raised on milk set in a cheese room. 

Salt. The Liverpool bag or blown salt is fre- 
quently so impure as to render it unsuitable for 
the purposes of the dairy. Syracuse dairy salt will 
answer well when made very fine, but Rock salt 
or the lumps of ‘Turks Island salt, washed, dried 
and thoroughly pulverized to a perfect powder, is 
best. Less than an ounce to a pound of butter is 
sufficient to make it keep, provided the buttermilk 
is perfectly worked out. Butter firkins should be 
made of white oak; it would be convenient to have 
them contain from 25 to 30 pounds only. Before 
they are used, let them be soaked a day or two in 
strong, pure brine; then emptied and wiped dry; 
this will keep them cool, tight and sweet, and pre- 
vent injustice in the tare. In putting down butter 
no salt should be put on the bottom, on the sides 
or between the layers. It is well, if it be expected 
that it will stand sometime before it is used, to 
cover the top witha cloth and this cloth with fine 
salt, to keep out the air more perfectly. The prac- 
tice of washing butter, as it is termed, is disap- 
proved of both in Europe and in this country, by 
the best judges. The Dutch wash in strong, limp- 
ed brine, only the butter that is designed for ship- 
ment to warm climates. It aids in getting out the 
buttermilk, but a portion of the fine flavor goes out 
with it. The brine should be cooled down to 50°. 
Fresh water is by far more injurious than brine. 
We are of opinion that all the buttermiik should 
be extracted without washing. The swect flavor 
of new butter is often lost by permitting a piece of 
ice to melt upon it while on the table. 

When all is right in butter it will yield to the 
pressure of a knife like wax without adhering to it. 

There were a number of applicants for premi- 
ums, soine of whom presented butter very well 
nade in many respects, but all had some marked 
defect ; such as being oversalted, or the grains of 








salt were perceptible, like grit between the teeth ; 


that had been exposed to a bad atmosphere, or it 
was slightly rancid; and in one instance there was 
a distinct taste of cheese. Generally the butter- 
inilk was well extracted, but it was nearly all de- 
ficient in fragrance and sweetness. 

The butter presented by George Sinith, of Smith- 
field, appeared in all respects well mianufa tured, 
but it was deficient in flavor. He keeps his milk 
ina cellar ten feet deep; used rock salt, at the 
rate of two thirds of an ounce to a pound of butter. 
‘To him we award a premium of four dollars, 

The butter presented by John A. Mowry, of 
Smithfield, was salted with Syracuse dairy salt, at 
the rate of one ounce to the pound: it was defi- 
cient in flavor, and the particles of salt were per- 
ceptible; in other respects it was well wade. He 
keeps his milk ina cellar eleven feet ceep. He 
also presented an inclined table and buiter-worker, 
by the aid of which, with less labor, the buttermilk 
is taken out, and the salt incorporated, without 
touching the butter with the hands. [or this very 
useful invention (a model of which nay be seen at 
Wn. Bradford’s seed-store,) we reconimend a pre- 
mium of four dollars. 

All of which is very respectfully submitted. 

STEPHEN |:. SMITH, 
MOSES B. IVES, 
WILBUR KELLY, 
GEO. W. COMSTOCK, 
Commillee. 





For the New England Farmer. 


DECOMPOSITION OF BONES. 


Mr Putnam—Sir—On reading in your Farmer 
of 17th February last a Mr Jones’s very valuable 
experiments on bone manure, I was reminded of an 
idea J have often thought of, viz: If some easy 
plan of decomposing bones without grinding, could 
be adapted so that every farmer could have the 
advantage of using all the bones he may collect 
about his own house and neighborhood, a great 
many bones that are now useless might be collect- 
ed and become a very valuable source for manure, 

Now, Mr Editor, in hopes some of your intelli- 
gent correspondents will give what information 
they can on the subject, I will give you what I 
know accidentally. My wife puts all her refuse 
bones into her ashes, thinking they may be of some 
use to her soap: she makes her soap every spring, 
and sometimes let her leach stand six or eight 
months. On removing the ashes I have found 
nearly all the bones decomposed, or become, in 
appearance, like a white jelly. 

In a report of the agriculture of the House of 
Industry at S. Boston, published in the Farmer of 
May 20th, 1840, it is stated, that mixing bone ma- 
nure with earth as follows, one part bone and two 
parts earth, laid ina heap and moistened with cow- 
yard wash or water and turned over often, the bones 
will become completely decomposed in about two 
months. A MECHANIC. 





It is not the nursling of wealth or fortune, who 
has been dandled into manhood on the lap of pros- 
perity, that carries away the world’s honors or wius 
its mightiest influence; but it is rather the man 
whose earlier years were scarcely cheered by a 
single proffer of aid or smile of approbation, and 
who has drawn from adversity the elements of 
greatness. 
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For the N. E. Farmer. 
RULES FOR YOUNG MEN IN THE EMPLOY 
OF GENTLEMEN. 
Mr Eotror—Sir—The author of the following 
rules has now labored for several years in the faini- 
lies of gentlemen, and has found by carefully 


adopting them, that they have been the means of 


procuring for him good places, constant employ- 
ment, and of filling his pockets with money. For 
the benefit of those young men who are continually 
coming from the country to seek employment with 
the genteel in this vicinity, you may, if you please, 
insert them in your very valuable paper. 
Yours, &c. i". 
Medford, Mass. 


1. Rise early and make good fires, with as little 
noise as possible, 

2. Keep your barn neat and your horses and 
cows well fed and well cleaned. Have your horses 
ready to use at all times and see that your harness 
is clean, well oiled and in every respect perfect. 

3. Always be good natured to the hired girls 


21 
the house or your work. 

22. If any thing takes place contrary to your 
wishes, do not fly into a passion, but try to quell 
and bring your temper under due subjection, 

23. Never undertake a job until you understand 


Use not profane or vulgar language about 





fully how your employer wishes to have it done. 
24. Make ita rule to always attend religious | 

| worship somewhere al! the sabbath. 
| 25. ‘T'ry to take as much care upon you as pos- 
sible, and always see that all doors are locked and 
jevery place well secured, which it is your duty to | 
see to. 
| 





26. Always try to be at home as much as possi- 
ble evenings, and do not go out to stay late with- 
out your einployer’s knowledge. 

27. Do net lounge about grog shops and tav-| 
erns on any account whatever, | 

28. The best manner in which you can spend | 
| your evenings is at home, in reading, writing and | 
| study. 

29. Always be careful with lights and fire, at | 
all times. 
| 30. Never have but few visitors, and especially 








' 
roller. 
| rowed, make one, and if you find no use for it, your 


ered with loose, small stones, obstacles of no small 
moment to him that swings the scythe, or handles 
the revolving horse-rake. Where turf lands are 
ploughed plane for a corn crop, it is of incalcula- 
ble benefit, and can hardly be dispensed with, by 
any one who values his reputation as a scientific 
cultivator of the soil. And any one who has wit 
or ingenuity enough to cut a saw log, can make a 
Will those farmers who have always bor- 


neighbors will, and that too in less than one month, 


iso now is the time to make a roller. 


LEXOS. 





From the Farmer's Cabinet. 


SUBSOIL GARDENING. 
The period has arrived when gardening must 
commence, and those whose garden plots are un- 
derlayed with a stiff, tenacious subsoil, would do 


| well by considering whether some measures tight 


not be taken with it that would render it more cer- 
tainly productive. It has been demonstrated be- 
yond cavil, that when a tenacious subsoil is dug 


and your employers, doing whatsoever they ask you | 


to do without murmuring, and that too as soon as 
it is possible after they call upon you, 

4. Always move quickly, and as though it was 
not a hard task to obey orders. 

5. Always finish the piece of work you begin as 


svon as practicable, and be sure not to have many | 


unfinished jobs upon your hands at once. 

6. Always be manly. Say no more than is ne- 
cessary. Never act out the boy by telling comi- 
cal stories, or by much and loud laughter. 

7. Never drink arden! spirits. Never smoke 
about the premises. If you chew tobacco, (which 
no man ought to do,) do not spit about the house, 
carriages, or any other place where it will make 
dirt or be offensive. 

8. When sent on an errand, never stop to tell 
long stories. Do not forget half, or do your errands 
imperfectly. 

9. If you have an errand of your own tw do, do 
not sneak away to do it unbeknown to your em- 
ployer, but be open and honest with respect to the 
time which you take to yourself. 

10. Always dress according to your work, that 
you may make no unnecessary labor for any one. 

ll. Always do all your work as well as you 
know how to do it, thoroughly and in its season, 

12. Be perfectly honest in all things relating to 
your employer’s work or property. 

13. Keep your tools all in order. Have a place 
for every thing, and keep every thing in its place. 

14. Be careful to put your employer to no unne- 
cessary expense for any thing. 

15. Keep your room and clothes neat at all 
times. 

16. Never manifest too much affection for the 
hired girls where you live, or spend too much time 
with them or any others. 

17. Ask not for your pay oftener than is neves- 
sary. Take good care of your money and spend 
but little for amusements. 

18. If you have any leisure moments at any 
time, spend them in such a manner as_ will benefit 
you and also your eiaployer. 

19. Do not take your employer’s time to read 
books or newspapers, unless by his own request. 

20. Never use deception in any case, but always 
let the truth and the whole truth govern your ac- 
tions and words. 


go not out yourself among the" multitude who do | and loosened up, without bringing it to the sur- 
evil.” | face, or mixing 't with the vegetable mould of the 
‘These rules might be extended, but I forbear, | surface soil; if the season is very wet, the water 
hoping that these few may be regarded by all young | descends into jt readily, and the plants are protect- 
men who wish to gain a good character, wealth | ed from the injury of their food being too much di- 
and honor. | luted with water; and if a drought comes on, the 
| roots penetrate deeper, and are benefited by the 
From the Farmer’s Gazette. |reservoir of moisture which lies below; and the 
nat te ) capillary attraction in the earth brings the moisture 
TOWN ROLLER. | upwards to the surface, and feeds and refreshes the 
I say a town roller, because there is but one in jvegetables, Any way you may fix it, it does much 
|our town for all the farmers to use. And I might} good, like all those good, hunest old rules that 
|almost say a town horse-rake, were it not for the | work well either end foremost. 
fact that the individual who owns it, has use for it} ppe way to work it is, to dig a little gutter a 
|in the haying season, and consequently cannot lend \spit deep and the width of the spade, along the 
|it to all his neighbors at once, However, within | side of a bed, and throw the surface earth which 
ithe Jast year, another horse-rake that had been for | comes out of it to the other end of the bed which 
ja long time thrown by in a dilapidated state, has | is to be dug, where it will be required for the pur- 
| again been put in operation, so that we have two) pose of filling the trench which will be left at the 
in a population of about 1200. But the roller for! .onelusion of the work. Then begin at one end 
| aught J can see, must continue to roll its “ solitary | of tis gutter and dig it up, and turn it over in the 
| rounds.” | bottom, from eud to end; when this is done, begin 
Asa farming implement, the roller should be 'and dig in the usual way, turning down the sur- 
| deemed indispensably necessary. Next to the hur- | face goil on to the subsoil, which has just been dug; 
| row, it is tne best, and in fact the only effectual | doing this from end to end properly, will leave 
|leveler of ploughed lands. There is scarcely ®) another gutter, which dig and overturn as_ before ; 
field sown with the small grains, that would not be and so proceed till the bed is all dug two spits 
_ benefited by rolling. It brings the earth into more | deep; the subsoil being turned topsyturvy, but 


|immediate contact with the seed, causing it to) none of it being brought up or mixed with the sur- 
| Vegetate much sooner, and with greater regularity ;| face mould. 


|at the same time it does not have the effect to con- | N ; —— , 
he : Now what is the objection to putting a garden 
| solidate the earth to that depth which many have | J P 8 g 


' . | through this salntary process? None at all, ex- 
;supposed. Itis an implement hardly to be dis-| ; : i 
| a : cepting that it will require twice the amount of la- 
| pensed with in the laying down of lands to grass. : ; 
bor; and this may appear to some a serious objec- 
Ilowever smooth the general surface may have | |. : : 
| tion, but its adoption once in four or five years may 
been left by the harrow or the bush, (as many stil] | K. a ; 
be sufficient. The foregoing plan has no novelty 
prefer,) there are still tufts of grass or grass roots). . ; . 
: in it, for it has been often done, with the greatest 
not entirely decomposed, the butts of corn stalks | / 
: | advantage resulting from it. Should it be too se- 
and the like that are left upon the surface, and 


; . rious an urdertaking to overturn a whole garden 
which no harrow can cover, but which the roller 8 & 


: : |in this way in one season, try a single bed thi 
will reduce to their proper level, with greater ease | y y 3 this 


and with less expense than by any other method | spring, and become convinced of the importance of 
It has been found of great service in rolling | doing every =F undertake in the wis ind 
wheat lands in the spring, where the plants have er ee . 
been partially thrown out by the action of frost. 
Newly seeded grass lands for the same reasons, It has been wisely ordered by a beneficent Pro- 
are also much benefited by rolling, and particularly | vidence, that the necessities of man properly ad- 
where the preceding crop of grain has left a rank| ministered, should become sources of physical and 
stubble, or where the ground is more or less cov-| mental enjoyment. 
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MUCK—MUCK. 

Almost every agricultural writer is inclined to ride 

We find ourself inclined to bridle and sad- 

The 

way before us is miry, and we may get beepattered : but 

a little mud has had no teirors for us in days of yore, 


some hobby. 
dle “ muck’’—to buckle on spurs and drive ahead. 


and we have no fears that we shall prove a coward in 
leading as many farmers as will follow us, to an attack 
upon swamps and muck holes. 

These bog meadows are among the best lands in the 
eastern part of Massachusetts, and they contain in abuo- 
dance, materials by which we may, and by which we 


shall, in a few years greatly enrich our uplands. ‘These 
bogs are the most valuable part of our farms. This as- 


sertion is made deliberately. We are aware of its ex- 
tent and its import. We have made it seriously, and 
we predict that not many years will pass away before 
its truth will be generally admitted. 

Leaving at present all consideration of their worth 
for cultivation, we wish to draw attention to them as 
sources from which obtained. Muck, 
properly prepared, and spread over our uplands, will 
greatly enhance their fertility. 


manure can be 


“Stop, young man’’— 
methinks I hear the aged farmer saying—“ Stop, young 
man. I have used this muck, and experience tells me 
that it is sour stuff, doing often more harm than good to 
the uplands. Such is the lesson which experience has 
often taught.” We do not deny it—we do not doubt it; 
we know that itis true. Muck, as it comes from its 
bed, is often, is almost always, sour; it will impart of 
its sourness to the soil on which itis applied. This 
sourness is the natural product of the decomposition 
which the vegetable matters composing the muck have 
undergone. And until that sourness is removed, this 
meadow mud is nota manure; ifdoes not furnish food 
for plants ; but as soon as the sourness is removed—as 
soon as the acid is neutralized—this muck is nourishing 
to the crops that we cultivate. 

How then can we remove the acid or counteract it ? 
Exposure to the action of frosts and winds, rains and 
suns, will do much towards effecting the desired change. 
Farmers might do well to.have three or four years’ sup- 
ply always on hand, and then not use that which has 
not had three or four years’ exposure to the weather. 
But it is not necessary to wait thus long in all cases 
befo e we avail ourselves of the use of this article. We 
can, by the use of animal manure and lime, neutralize 
the acid of the muck ina few months or weeks, and 
thus more speedily enlarge our manure heaps. 


The principles of making composts from muck, dung 
and lime or ashes, as recommended by Dr. C. T. Jack- 
son, of this city, we gave in our report cf his remarks 
at the State House ; but deeming them most highly im- 
portant, we make no apology for repeating them in our 
own words. Take one cord of dung and mix it thor- 
oughly with two cords of muck, that has been for seve- 
rab months at least, exposed to the action of the atmos- 
phere. Then apply one half of a cord of muck to the 
outside of the heap, as a coating ; pat this coating hard 
and smooth as you can with the shovel. If the whole 
be covered with straw or hay, this will be an improve- 
ment. Let the mass lie in this state for several months; 
to mix in the autumn and suffer to remain until spring, 
is a good course. Then, about 10 or 15 days before the 
manure is to be applied to the land, take one bushel of 
snslaked lime to a cord of compost. Slake this lime, 


but do it with so little water that it shall be a fine, dry “jeet well; for we are satisfied that the best manner of 
powder. Now throw over the heap, mixing this lime | preparing muck for use on our lands, is one of the most 


well into the inavs. Again coat the whole heap with | 
another half cord of muck. ‘The whole four cords in | 
the course of two weeks will become good manure. The | 
ammonia given out by the dung, will have neutralized | 
; the acid of the muck. | 
Heaps formed at this season may answer for use after | 


| the middle of May; though it would be better to allow 


|a longer time. We make an earnest appeal to such 


| 
| 
to | 

' 


farmers as have the materials in readiness to try this 
process and adhere closelyto the rule. We wish 
know distinctly whether science here is furnishing a | 
| valuable rule to guide us in our art. 

Imagination carries us, reader, to your fireside, and | 
hears you saying, “I'll try that, but L’il save some of | 
the Inbor; I'll put my lime in when I first mix up the | 
heap.”” It isour turn now to say “Stop, sir, stop.”’— 


We want before you goto work, to tell you that the 





great object is to neutralize (or counteract, or fix or de- 
stroy) the acid in the muck. The more ammonia you 
| can extract or set free from the dung at once, the more 
| effectually you will do your work. Now lime applied | 
to dung in its green state, will not help to throw out 
ammonia half as fast as if the dung be considerably de- 
composed before the lime is used. If, then, you save 
the labor in the way proposed, you fail to get that large 
quantity of ammonia, at one time, which, if produced, | 
would work like leaven through every lump and _ parti- 
cle of muck in the heap and neutralize the acid. 

“ Well, then, Mr Editor,’ you say, “I'll save labor 
by letting the dung get considerably decomposed before 
I goto work upon it, and then will put in both muck 
and lime at once.’’ Doo, sir, if you please ; but if you 
do, the winds will have carried much of your ammonia 
to Maine or to Georgia, before you begin to use it; and 
therefore the quantity of muck which your dung will 
change into manure is very materially lessened. 

Let the dung, while green, be mixed with muck, be- 
cause the ammonia which passes off in its first stages of 
decomposition, will then be saved and used. But do 
not put your lime in for several weeks, because its ac- 


throws off ammonia much faster than from fresh dung. 
The faster the ainmonia is generated or set free at any 
one time, the more thoroughly it will penetrate the 
muck. 

The principal use of the lime in this process is, to 
generate ammonia rapidly from the dung This ammo- 
nia is the strong smelling effluvia or gas, that goes off 
from the fermented dung heap. ‘The same substance is 
sometimes called hartshorn, and is used in ladies’ smell- 
ing bottles. 
this under such circumstances that it shall pass into 
muck and counteract its aid 


But does not lime itself, when put into the muck heap | 
without dung, neutralize the acid? It does, as far as it 
cones in contact with the muck. Why not then use 
muck and lime alone, or muck and ashes alone, with- 
out putting in dung? Because in such cases, the lime 
and ashes act but little on any other parts of the muck 
than those which touch the lime or ashes. There is no 
steam—no gas—to penetrate the lumps and do the work 
thoroughly. But put in the dung—raise the steam—and 
the steam, if properly confined by the outside coating of 
the heap, will penetrate every lump and particle, and 
make the whole good for nourishing plants. 


Urine will answer the same purposes of dung in this 
process of neutralizing acid. Ash-s will answer in the 
place of line. Loam may be substituted for muck, but 
is far less valuable. 





| may be well to plough. 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


tion upon dung that has undergone considerable change, | 


. P | 
The great object is to generate or liberate | 





Again we urge it upon farmers to consider this sub- 


important practical questions now agitated by our agri- 
culturists. 

We will dismount now ; but it will not probably be 
long befure we shall bestride our hobby again. 





SPRING WORK. 


Mr Putnam—lI noticed an article in your paper of last 
week, under the head of “Spring Work.’ LI wish to 
know how far you wish your remarks in regard to 
ploughing to extend. If green sward was last spring 
turned in, was planted and hoed, and is this season in- 
tended for grain, is it best to plough it, or use a cultiva- 
tor or harrow without ploughing? If itis bestto p!ough, 
how deep? Is itbest to turn up the old sward or plough 
light and let the sward remain undisturbed. Also, 
whether land thet is highly manured requires as much 
ploughing (as it remains lighter) ae land that is not ma- 
nured, A SUBSCRIBER. 


Our opinion is against disturbing the sod. If the land 
was ploughed sufficiently deep last year to enable “A 
Subscriber" to plough without bringing up the sod, it 
Though this is not essential if 
either the cultivator or the barrow is faithfully used. If 
the lust year’s ploughing of sward land was shaliow, it 


will be better not to plough. Siill the surface should be 


well pulverized and remized. The land that was highly 
manured will doubtless produce a good crop without 
stirring it very thoroughly ; but we believe that « fuith- 
ful remixing «f manure and soil—that the bring ng of 
new particles in contact—would be of as much service 
—would be labor as profitably employed—as the labor 
bestowed upon ground not so well manured. The ob- 
ject would be, not so much to make the land light, as 
to remix the manure in the soil. 





ANALYSIS OF SOILS. 


Our friend from Providence who says, ‘‘ I should be 
glad to learn if there is any one in this vicinity who re- 
ceives samples of soils for the purpose of analyzing 
them,” is referred to the report of the Committee to 
whom was referred the communication of Dr. Nichols. 
That report was published in our paper of March 17th. 
Dr. C. ‘I. Jackson, of this city, whose name is attached 
to the report, is the cnly individual with whom we are 
acquainted, who would be likely to undertake such la- 
bor. We have no knowledge of his disposition in rela- 
tion to this matter; but we will hazard the conjecture 
that if specimens are sent him immediately, befure the 
season invites him to the field, in the prosecution of his 
survey of New Hampshire, that he may be willing to 
analyze them. His terms, we presume, may be lea:ned 
from that report. 


(7 That cut which, through some inadvertence, was 
pon, at the head of the advertivement of “ Willis’s 

atest Improved Seed Sower,”’ in our last paper, was 
not exactly a correct likeness of the implement adver- 
t:sed, but a faithful representation of ** Bachelder’s Plant- 
ing Machine”—an article of very dissimilar construction, 
Blunders wil! occur sometimes—even in printing offices ! 








MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
The Committee on Fruits of the Mass. Horticultural 
Society, are requested to meet at their rooms on Satur- 
day next at 10, A. M., on business of importance. 


The members of the Society are informed that the 
seeds recently received from Paris, will be distributed 
on Saturday wext, the 10th inst., at 11 o'clock. 


7 Henry Colman, Esq.. of this city, has accepted an 
invitation of the American Institute, New York, to de- 
liver an address before its members and the public, on 
Wednesday next. Subject—“ The Agriculture of the 
United States.”’ 


>THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES, 

Wictram Henry Haraison, isno more! He died in 
Washington, the 4th of April, A. D. 1341, at thirty mi- 
nutes before one o'clock in the morning. We may give 


further notice of the melanchuly event in our next. 
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Reported for the New England Farmer. 


Raeveof the Thermometer at the Gardeuof the proprietors | 


of the New England Farmer, Brighton, Maas. in a shaded 
Northe-ly exposure, week ending April 4. 





April, 1841. 


| :12,M. | 5,P.M. | Wind. 


| 7AM 


Mond ay, 29 | ea oe E. 
Tuesday, 30 30 | 3! | ~ s. 
Weduesday, 31 | 16 40 30 a. 
Vheisday, i] 33 | 44 | 45 | S. W. 
Friday, 2 Bs 4 6 54 Ss. 
Sat irday, 3| 34 | 41 | 3s | N. W. 
Surday, 4| 33 50 “| 8. W. 





BRIGHTON MARKET.—Monvar, Aprit 5, 1541. 
Reported for the New England Farmer. 

At Market 300 Beef Cattle, 25 yoke of Working 

Oxen, 35 Cows and Caives, — Sheep, and 2000 swine. 

Puices.— Beef Cattle —Sales quick, and last weeks 

prices were fully sustained, viz. extra $6 50 a6 75. 


First quality, $6 00 a 6 25. Second quality, $5 50a 575. | 


Third quality, $5 00 a5 50. 

Working Oxen—Sales $62, $70, $00, $85, $100 
and $110. 

Cores and Calves.—Sales $20, $25, $28, $30, and 
one at $40. 

Sheep —None at Market. 

Swine. —Lots to peddle were sold for 4 1-8 and 4 1-4 
for sows, and 5 5-8 and 5 1-4 for barrows. 











WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly 


Herds Grass, very little in market. Red Top, 
Clover—Northern, very 
Flax Seed, 





SEEDS 
new seed by the bag 69—old 55 c. 
{ittle in Market.—Southern, plenty, 9 to 10 c. 
21,37 to | 59 bu. Lucerne, 25 c. per lh 

FLOUR. Howard Street $5 37—Genesee $5 31—Ohio 

5 12 

GRAIN. Corn—Northern Yellow none —Round Yel- 
low 54 to $6—Southern Flat Yeliow 50—White 48.— 
Rye—Northern 60 to 65—Southern 50 to 55. Oats—South- 
ern 30 to 31—Northern 35 to 40. 

PROVISIONS. Beef—Mess $10 50 to 11 00—Prime 
@6 50-—No. | $9 00. Pork—Extra—i5 00—Clear 14 50— 
Mess $13 00. Hams--Northers 9 c. per lh—Southern, 
none. Lard—Boston 9c per lb.—Southern, 8 to 8 1-2. 
Butter—Lump (8 to 22—Firkin 12 to 18--Shipping 8 to 14. 
Whole Hogs 5 1-2 to 6 c.—Pigs 5c. 

HAY, per ton, 817 to 17 50— Eastern Screwed 813 to 14, 

CHEESE--Old 11 c---New 8. 

EGGS, |4 a 16. 

WOOL—The market for this article has not experienced 
any change of late. 
is Fat a limited supply of low Fleeces and of fine Fleeces the 
stock is also moderate. Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, 
Ib. 50 to 55 e.--American full blood, washed, 47.to 50--Do 
3 4 blood, washed, 44 to 46—Do. 1-2 blood, washed, 36 to 
40—1-4 and common de, 35 to 37--Smyrna Sheep, washed, 


20 to 23--Do. unwashed, 10 to 14——Bengasi Sheep, 8 to 10-- | 


Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 to t0--Superfine Northern pulled 


lamb 43 to 46-——No. 1 do. do. 37 to 42—No 2 do do 26 to 34 | 


—No 3 do do 18 to 20. 








PLUMS, PEARS, GOOSBERRIES, &c, 

Just reeeived by JOSEPH BRECK & CO., from Lon- 

don, a fine assortment of Plum and Pear Trees, which ure 
offered at reduced prices, including the following 


PEARS. 


Belle Lucrative, Cattilac, 
Moulle Bouche, Williams’ Bon Chretian or ? 
Josephine, Bartlett, 
Beurre Spence, Jargonell d'Epagne, 
“  Capitamont, | Echasserie, 
“Bose, Urbaniste, 
* Diel | Duchess d’Angouleme, 
“  d’Aremburgh, St. Chislain, 


Easter Beurre, | Madaline d’Carne, 


PLUMS. 
Green Gage, New Orleans, 
Purple Gage, Imperatrice, 
Diamond, Reine Claude, 
Washington, 


| Royal d’Tours. 

Golden drop, 
Gooseberries, White and Red Currants, Raspberries and 

every article in the Nursery line furnished at short notice. 
JOS. BRECK & CO., No. 52 North Market Boston. 
April 7, 1841. 


Pulled Wool is rather searce, and there | 


' 
| 

- | Bricuton, NEAR Bosron, 
| 


| GOOD OPPORTUNITY FOR A FARMER. 
| The ownerof a farm in a healthy situation about two 
| miles from the city of Washington, is desirous of obtaining a 
Superintendant of the farm. He wishes for a regularly bred 
| farmer; and to such an one he would offer such faveralhle 
| terms in money, house rent, fuel, provisions, &c., as to make 
| it ap inducement for atemperate aud industrious man to en- 
| ler into an agreement to take the management of the farin 
| fora term of veurs 

For farther varticulars, personal application may be made 
to JUSEPH WILLARD, No. 20 Court Sreet. 

Boston, April 7th. 3wis. 


BONE MANURE. 

The subscriber informs his friends and the publi: that | 
after ten years experience, he is fully convinced that grou ad | 
bones torm the most powerful stimulant that can be applic | 
| to the earth as a manure | 

Price at the Mill 30 cents per bushel, put up in casks or | 
| hhds. containing from 4 1-4 to 17 bushel» each as the pur- | 
| chaser may desire or order, and delivered at any part of the 
| city at 35 cents per bushel, and vo charge for casks or cart | 
| ing. 

Also, Oyster Shell Lime, price 8 cents per bushel at the | 
| kiln, put up in casks, 4 bushels each, at 50 cents per cask | 
| delivered at any part of the city. 
| Orders for Bone Manure or Oyster Shel! Lime, Jeft at th» 
| Bove Mill, near Tremont road, in Roxbury, at the New 
|} England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, No 52 

North Market Street, or through the Post Office will ncet 
with prompt attention. 

April 7, 1S41. 











| 


NAHUM WARI! 


WILLIS’S LATEST IMPROVED SEED SOW ER, 


| 





Willis’s latest Improved Seed Sower, invented the last sea- 
son ; one of the most perfect machines ever introduced for 
the purpose, In using this machine, the farmer may be cer 
tain that his seeu is put into the ground, and at the same 
time in the best possible manner. There has been a great 
difficulty in machines tor sowing garden seeds; they are 
very ap: to clog up. and the farmer might go over an acre of 
land and not sow a single seed ; hut not so with this ; itis so 
| constructed that it cannot possihly clog. In using this sow- 
| er, the farmer can save one half of his seed, and do the work 
j at less than one quarter the expense of the common way ot 
| sowing seeds, and have it done in a much better manner: 





it opens the furrow, drops the seed, and covers it over and 
rolls them down. It will sow almost any kind of Garden 
| Seeds; say Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurtzel. Turnivs, Carrots, | 
Beets, Parsnips, Onions It is highly recommended by 
a great number of persons who used it the past season. 
Fo: sale at the N. E. Agricultural Warenouse and Seed 


| Store by JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
| March 31. 
| 








WINSHIP S NVORSBRY, | 


9 ; 


Situated on the line of the Moston and Worcester Rail 
Road,--5 miles from the city. 

The Proprjetors.af this extensive nursery beg 
leave to inform their friends and the public, that 
they are ready to furnish orders to any amount, 
for Forest Trees, indigenuous and exotic 

Fruit ‘Trees, including all the varieties of 
Pears, Peaches, Plums, Nectarines, Cherries, &c. &c. 

Vines—Shruhs, Green House Plants, &c. 

Catalogues may he obtained by applying at the Nursery. 

‘Trees carefully packed, to ensure safety in long voyages. 

Orders left at the New Enzland Seed Store of J. Breck & | 
Co. Nos. 51 and 52, North Market street. will be delivered 
| the day following, and left at any part of the city, free of | 

expense, 








es | 
Letters containing orders, addressed to the subscribers, | 
i : J.& F. WINSHIP. | 

Brighton Nurseries, March 24, 1841. 
| 


CLOVER & RED TOP. | 


50 tierces and 100 bbls. Prime Clover. 
200 Bags Redtop, new seed. 
50 bbls. Herds Grass prime quality, for sale bh 

March 24, J. BRECK & Co. 





AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMEATS, &c 

The Proprietors of the New England Agricultural Ware- 
house and Seed Store No. 51 and 52 North Market street, 
would inform their customers and the public generally that 
they have on hand the most extensive assortment of Agri- 
cultural and Horticultural Tools to be found in the United 
States. Pact of which are the following ; 
1000 Howard's Patent Cast] 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels. 

Iron Ploughs 150 Common do. 


300 Common do. do tou Spades. 
2uu0 Cultivators 500 “ Grass Scythes 

100 Greene’s Straw Cutters.| 300 “ Patent Snaiths. 

50 Willis’ de do | 200 Common de. 
ivo Common do. do. 500 “Hay Rakes, 
100) Willis’ Patent Corn} 200 Garden do. 

Shellers. 200 “ Manure Forks. 

50 Commen de de. {| 300 “ Hay do. 
2.0 Willis’ Seed Sowers. | 500 Pair ‘Trace Chains, 

50 “ Vegetable Cutters.| oo “ Truck do. 

50 Common do do | 100 Drait do. 
200 Lland Corn Mills. | 500 Tieup do, 
200 Grain Cradles 50 doz. Halter do. 

100 Ox Yokes. Hooo yards Fence do. 
1510 Doz. Seythe Stones. | 25 Grind Stones on rollers. 
30uu * Austin’s Rifles. | 


March 17. 


SITUATION WANTED. 
A practical Gardener. of whom good references can be 
given, with a wife and one child, wishes a situation. 
March 31 2wis 


BEDFORD OATS. 

Just received 69 hushels of superior Bedford Oats. This 
variety is highly recommended, it not being liable to blast, 
and very productive. sor sale by 

March 1. JOS. BRECK & CO. 


SUPERIOR Sk! D BARLEY. 

100 bushels of extra heavy and clean Seed Barley. Also 
30 bushels CHEVALIER BARLEY, a new and superior 
varietv, for sale hy JOS. BRECK & CO, 

March 31. 


BLACK SLA WHEAT. 

Received from Vermont, bushels Black Sea Wheat. 
Also, 20 busheis Italian Spring Wheat, raised in Warren, 
N. H. For sate by JOS. BRECK & CO, 

March 31. 


40 


FARM WANTED 

Wanted to purchase on credit or hire on a lease of five or 
ten years, a small hut good farm in the vicinity of Boston.— 
The advertiser is engaged in rearing swine and makes large 
quantities of manure and has it in his power to keep a farm 
in a high state of cultivation. Any person having a place 
to dispose of or rent ata reasonable price may hear of a ten- 
ant by addressing JOHN GREY, 

March |v. Neponset Village, Dorchester. 





FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES, &o. 

NURSERY OF WILLIAM KENRICK. 

12 000 Pear and Plum Trees.—Large and new 
additions of Pear and Plum ‘Trees have lately 
heen received, many kinds of which are alike 
new to our ceuntry, and very extraordinary, 
Such have been the selections which have been 

made by the subscriber in Europe, and in person, during the 
last Autumn, where all have been proved; those kinds 
already well known amongst us being identified by him by 
the wood and the leaf. 

All orders addressed to the subscriber, or left with Joseph 
Breck & Co., New England Farmer Vffice, will be promptly 
attended to, and Trees, when so ordered, will be securely 
packed for safe transportation to distant places. 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 

Nonantum Hill, Newton, near Boston, March 2. 


PEAR, PLUM, GRAPE VINES, &C. 
3000 Pear Trees, of the most approved kinds. 
2000 Plum Trees, of the most approved kinds 
and extra size—imany of them have borne this 
season. 
Apple, Cherry and Peach Trees, of different 
kinds. 
500 Quince Trees 
4000 Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines, from 6 to 15 feet 
high; mostof them have borne fruit. Black Hamburg, 
Sweetwater, Pond’s. 
30,000 Grant Asparagus Roots 
Gooseberry, Currants, Raspberries, of good kinds. 
5000 Wilmot’s Early Rhubarb or Pie Plants, late'y intro- 


| duced. 


2000 Cherry and Pear Stocks; 1000 Plums; Roses, &c. of 


| all kinds. 


All orders sent to the subscriber at Cambridgepor t 
with JOSEPH BRECK & CU., will meet with immediate 


attention. 
SAMUEL POND. 
Cambridgeport, Mass., Feb. 24. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 


A Harry Biunper.—'he following humorous 
story, in which Mr Bulkey, the first minister of the 
town of Colchester, (Conn.) was concerned, is from 
an old publication: 


“The Rev. Mr Bulkley, of Colchester, Conn., | 


was famous in his day as a casuist and sage coun- 
sellor. Achurch in his neighborhood hed fallen 
into unhappy divisions and contentions, which they 
were unable to adjust among themselves, They 
deputed one of their number to the venerable Bulk- 
ley for his advice, with a request that he would 
send itto them in writing. ‘The matters were 
taken into serious consideration, and the advice 
with much deliberation committed to writing. It 
so happened, that Mr Bulkley had a farm in an ex- 
treme part of the town, upon which he entrusted a 
tenant; and to whom he must have been about 
transmitting a letter at the sane time: in super- 
scribing the two letters, the one for the church was 
directed to the tenant, and the one for the tenant 
to the church, 

The church was convened to hear the advice 
which was to settle all their disputes. The mode 
rator read as follows: * You will see to the repair of 
the fences, that they be built high and strong, and 
you will take special care of the old black bull.”— 
This mystical advice puzzled the church at first, 
but an interpreter among the more discerning ones 
was found, who said—Brethren, this is the very ad- 
vice we most need: the direction to repair the 
fences, is to admonish us to take good heed in the 
admission and government of our members ;—we 
must guard the church by ‘our Master’s laws, and 
keep out strange cattle from the fold. And we 
must, ina particular manner, set a watchful guard 
over the Devil, “the old black bull,” who has done 
so much hurt of late. 

All perceived the wisdom and fitness of Mr Bulk- 
ley’s advice, and resolved to be governed by it. 
The consequence was, all the animosities subsided, 
and harmony was restored to the long afflicted 
church. Whatthe subject of the letter sent to 
the tenant was, and what good effect it had on him, 
the story does not tel!.” 





It has been observed that horses have much taste 
for music. Among the sounds of all instruments, 
the sweet melody of the flute is to them the most 
pleasing. The following fact is from Arioste.— 
The Sybarytes, a luxurious and effeminate people, 
used to train their horses to dance to the sound 
and cadence of the flute, instead of breaking them 
tomilitary evolutions. ‘The Chrotoniates, their ene 
mies, being aware of this cireumstance, used the 
following stratagem at the moment of entering in- 
to battle. Instead of giving the usual signal for a 
charge of cavalry by sounding the trumpet, they 
began suddenly to play the flute. The horses of 
the Sybarytes immediately began to dance and 
jump, and in the height of their joy crossed over 
to the side of the Chrotoniates, carrying their as- 
tonished riders with them. The Sybarytes by 
this trick fell into the power of their enemies, and 
were completely defeated.—Musieal Reporter. 





It is a splendid remark of Bacon, that “envy, 
like the sun, always beats hotlest on the highest 
ground.” 





Duty has pleasure which knows no satiety. 


GARDEN SEEDS, 

For sale by Joserpu Bueck & Cc. at the New ENGLanp 
Farmer Orrice, No. 51 and 52 North Market St. Bos- 
}ton. The subscribers would inform ‘the public that they 
| have now on hand the largest collection of seeds ever be- 
fore offered’ by sale in this city, embracing every variety 
| of Field, Kitchen, Garden, and Ornamental Flower Seeds 
| desirable for this or any other Cumaie. 

Our seeds are either raised under our own inspection o1 
imported from responsible houses in Europe, and having 
taken extraordinary pains to obtain such as are pure and 
genuine, we can confidently recommend them to our custo- 
mers and friends, and feel assuied they will prove satistac- 
tory to all who try them. 

Dealers in seeds are requested to forward their orders in 
season. Boxes for retailing from 8dolls. and upwards 
will he sent out on commission allowing a liberal discount 
and take back what remain unsold. 

Letters and orders with good reference will meet with 


prom) t attention. 
FIELD SEEDS 
Ruta Baga. 
Ballatine’s New Royal do. 
White Tankard Turnip. 
Red do. 
Red Round do. 
White do. 
White Glohe do. 
Green Round do. 
Purple Top Hybrid do. 


Sugar Beet. 
Mange! Wurtzel. 
New Red Globe do. ? superior 
Yellow do. § varieties. 
Carrot Long Orange. 

“  Altringham. 

“ New White, extra fine. 
Pumpkin, sorts. 
W heat—various sorts. 





| 


| Barley, do. Ruck wheat. 
Rye, do. Broom Corn. 
Potatoes, do. Millet. 
| Indian Corn, do. Buckthorn. 2 P 
| Oats, do. Locust. § for Hedges. 


GARDEN SEEDS. 
Artichoke, Asparagus, Beans of every description, Beets 
of sorts, Borecole, Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, Culiflower, 


sorts, Carrot, all the varieties, Cucumber do, Cress,Egg 
Plant, Endive, Indian Corn, Kale, Leek, Lettuce in great 
variety, Meions, do. Martynea, Mustard, Nasturtium, Okra, 
Onion of sorts, Pepper do. Pumpkin do. Parsnip, Parsley, 
Peas, a very great variety, Rhubarb for tarts, Radish of sorts, 
Salsify, Squash of sorts, Tomato, Turnip 2v varieties. 


SWEET AND POT HERBS. 


Thyme Sweet Basil. 
Sweet Marjorum. Lavender. 
Sage. Lemon Balm. 
Summersavory. Anise. 


Medicinal Herbs, &c. 
ORNAMENTAL FLOWER SEEDS. 

Three hundred varieties, embracing all the finest sorts. 

Packages of 20 fine sorts for one doilar. 

Those who prefer to have their Seeds put up in papers 
| ready for retail, can be accommodated—ecach packet neatly 
closed and labelled with printed directions. Price £0 cents, 
per dozen papers, which are retailed here at 6 1-4 cents each. 

Fruit and ornamental trees, of the greatest variety, sup- 
plied at nurseryman’s prices, and orders solicited. These 
will he packed, when required, to go to any part of the U. 
States. JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


The subscriber would offer to the public, the present 
season, his Selected Collection, consisting of seven varieties ; 
they are such as have stood the test of a fair trial for 
seven years, and all grown by the subscriber. 

Warren's Seeding Methven, a new and valuable kind, a 
free bearer, fruit very large and juicy; fruit measuring 5 1-2 
inches have been exhibited the present season. This va- 
riety can be warranted to be one of the finest varieties grown, 
and will produce as fine fruit and as large quantity, with 
the same cultivation, as any other ever offered. The price 
of this Seedling is $5 00 per hundred plants 

Methven Castle.— Fruit extremely large, high flavored 
and showy; specimens of this fruit have been shown this 
season six inches in circumferance. Price three dollars per 
hundred plants. 

Keen’s Seedling. — A very superior variety, fruit very 
large, rich dark color, and uncommonly high flavored. 
Price three dollars per huadred. 

Royal Scarlet.—Fruit long oval shaped and juicy, very 
free bearer, and very hardy. Price two dollars. 

Hautbois.—Fruit larger than Ynglish Wood, exceedingly 
numerous, sometimes yielding 100 berries to the plant.— 
Price two dollars. : 

Early Virginia —This is known to he the earliest and 


best fruit for market, a free bearer and very hardy. Price 
two dollars : ‘ 
English Wood—Fruit well known for years. Price one 


dollar. 

Every plant sent from this garden wil! he warranted to be 
free from mixtures, and shall also be young and healthy, 
worth the price paid for them. 

All orders directed to the subscriber, inclosing the amount 


tended to, and the plants carefully forwarded agreeably to 
directions. JAMES L. L. F. WARREN. 
March, 24. Nonantum Vale, Brighton. 





Caraway, Celery, of the most improved sorts, Cabbage 20 | 


for the order, or with a good reference, shail he sa al- | 








te. Pang nee = 
HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 
Great improvements have heen made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould board 
has heen so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or stubble, and leaving the 
ground in the best possible manner. The length of the 
mould hoard has heen very much inereased, so that the 
Plough works with the greatest ease, hoth with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the late trial 
of Ploughs at Worcester, say, 


“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Ploughs 
we should prefer frr use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostiy light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, butif your /and is heavy, hard or rocky, 
BEGIN witH Mr. Howarp’s,”’ 


Atthe above mextioned trial the Howard Plough did 
more work, with the same power of team, than avy other 
plough exhibited. No other turned more than twenty seven 
and one half inches, to the 112 jbs. draught, while the 
Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches, to 
the same power of team! po pat lines: Hm that Howard’s 
— are much the strongest and most substantially 
‘ made. 


| There has heen quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
‘or land side of this Plongh, which can be renewed without 





| having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengthens the 
Plough very much. 


The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to $15. A Plough, 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8.0 50, and with cutter 31, with wheel and cutter, $2 50 
extra. 


The above Ploughs are for sale, wholesale and retail, at 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 
Nos. 61 & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
Feb, 24. 
FRUIT TREES AND SCIONS FOR SALE. 
The subscriber, at the Pomological Garden, 
Salem, offers for -ale a very choice and extensive 
variety of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and 
Apricot Trees, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Red 
and White Dutch Currants, and Red and White 
Antwerp Raspberries, 

Also, Scions of all the European and American Fruits 
which have been proved ; all from fruit bearing Trees, pack- 
ed in boxes with moss, and can be transported with safety 
to any partof this country or Europe. 

ROBERT MANNING. 

Salem, March 2, 1541. tMayl 


PURE SPERM OIL. 

EDMUND T. HASTINGS & CO., No. 101 State St. 
keep constantly for sale, Winter, Springand Fall Sperm Oil, 
bleached and unbleached ; which they warrant to be of 
the best quality and to burn witbout crusting. 

Oil Canisters of various sizes. 


Boston, Jan. 1, 1841. 








isly 





GRINDSTONES. 
An extensive assortment of Water and Hand Grindstores 
constantly on hand and for sale by AMMIC. LOMBARI 
& CO. 13 Lewis’s Wharf. isly. Nov. 17. 


TRACE CHAINS. 


Just received, direct from the English manufacturesr, 8 
casks of Trace Chains, from 6 to 11 feet lony, suitable tor 
ploughing or draft chains. JOSEPH BRECK & CC. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 





The Editorial department of this paper having come 
into the hands of the subscriber, he is now authorized 
by the publishers to inform the public that the price of 
the papet is reduced. In future the terms will be $2 
per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid within thirty 
days. 

ALLEN PUTNAM. 

N. B.—Postmasters are required by law to frank all 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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